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The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Wholf  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union 
hart  under  consideration  the  bill  (II.  R.  104S4)  making  appropriations 
for  the  service  of  the  Post  Office  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1917,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of 
the  House,  I  have  listened  with  much  interest  this  afternoon 
to  the  explanation  that  has  been  made  of  the  Post  Oflice  ap- 
propriation bill,  now  under  consideration,  and  I  have  been 
very  much  gratified  to  learn  the  acknowledgment  made  by  the 
chairman,  Mr.  Moon,  that  the  changes  hpretofore  miide  of  the 
rural  routes  were  not  proper;  and  that  the  committee  has  re- 
ported an  extra  increase  in  the  appropriation  beyond  thiit  which 
was  asked  for  by  the  I'ost  Office  Depiirtment  of  $4,500,000  for 
the  purpose  of  again  readjui^ting  this  highly  appreciated  service 
and  correcting  the  mistakes  made.  The  report  shows  that  there 
are  43.800  rural  routes  in  the  United  States;  that  a  total 
appropriation  of  $316  304.879  for  the  Postiil  Service  for  the 
fiscal  j-ear  1917  is  asked  for,  as  against  .$313,304,007  for  the  last 
appropriation;  that  the  sum  asked  by  the  department  to  carry 
on  the  rural  service  is  $48,500,000.  but  that  the  committee  has 
asked  that  this  amount  be  increased  to  $53,000,000.  1  hope  the 
amount  asked  for  by  the  couunittee  will  be  allowed  and  the 
extra  amount  will  permit  the  I'ural  routes  to  be  again  restored 
to  those  deprived  of  them. 

I  have  received  a  great  many  complaints,  but  it  would  do  no 
good  for  me  to  go  into  a  history  of  them.  In  fact,  1  could  not 
in  the  very  brief  time  allotted  to  me.  But  I  will  say  that  when 
the  changes  were  made  they  were  made  up  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  anyone  that  the  routes  were  to  be  changed.  No  one  was 
consulted  and,  as  one  speaker  said  a  few  minutes  ago,  "  made  by 
some  clerk  here  in  Washington  and  from  charts  here."  The  char- 
acter of  the  road  has  nmch  to  do  witli  the  mall  carrier  and 
changes  when  made  should  consider  the  highways  as  well.  But 
with  the  assurance  from  the  chairman  of  the  couunittee  that 
they  are  to  be  readjusted,  I  trust  that  all  those  who  have  had 
this  service  for  a  number  of  years,  with  the  mail  carried  to 
their  doors,  will  be  put  back  upon  their  routes  and  have  the 
same  service  which  they  have  heretofore  had  ;  because  I  con- 
sider that  where  the  mail  has  been  delivered  for  a  number  of 
years,  in  some  cases  as  high  as  15  to  30  years,  a  mail  box  becomes 
as  much  an  attachment  and  as  much  an  appurtenance  to  a  place 
as  if  it  were  a  building,  and  it  certainly  is  a  great  convenience. 
I  have  also  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  this  afternoon 
to  the  discussion  upon  preparedness  and  national  defense,  and 
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while  I  have  been  listening  I  have  thought  of  the  counnunica- 
tions  which  I  am  receiving  every  clay.  Nearly  every  one  of  the 
speakers  presents  a  different  idea  and  a  different  theory.  I 
hope  the  time  will  never  come,  but  if  it  does  and  our  soldiers 
are  called  to  the  colors  to  defend  our  country,  that  they  will  not 
have  to  fight  in  the  trenches  with  crowbars,  as  it  is  reported  the 
Russians  did  at  Pryzemel.  I  hope  that  one  rank  will  never  have 
to  stand  behind  another,  waiting  until  the  foremost  man  falls 
in  order  to  be  furnished  with  a  rifle  with  which  to  defend  his 
country,  and  that  we  will  have  more  ammunition  than  will  last 
our  Army  and  Navy  two  hours  in  action.  [Applause.]  I  do 
not  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  all  of  preparedness  consists  in  a 
large  standing  army  and  a  great  number  of  men.  I  believe 
that  if  the  history  of  the  European  war  has  taught  anything,  it 
has  taught  the  fact  that  they  can  enroll  men  a  great  deal 
more  quickly  than  they  can  equip  them.  For  that  reason  it 
seems  to  me  that  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  talking  of 
and  looking  only  to  a  large  Army  and  a  large  number  of  men 
ought  to  see  to  it  that  we  have  ample  equipment  for  thera. 
We  are  the  inventors  of  the  aeroplane.  Is  it  possible  that  we 
have  only  20  that  are  fit  for  service  to-day?  We  are  the  in- 
ventors of  the  submarine.  Is  it  possible  that  we  had  only  1 
out  of  29  that  could  dive  in  the  naval  evolutions  at  Norfolk 
last  year?  I  believe  in  reasonable  preparation  and  equipment 
for  the  Army  and  Navy ;  then  when  danger  comes  we  will  have 
something  to  do  with.     [Applause.] 

ABRAHAM    LINCOLN. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  my  purpose  in  arising  to  speak 
briefly  of  ovfr  beloved  martyred  President,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
compatriot  of  Washington ;  the  one  the  father  and  the  other 
the  savior  of  his  country.  The  spirit  of  the  present  times 
bring  their  memory  strongly  in  the  light  of  to-day.  Illustrious 
in  arms,  both  unfaltering  patriots  and  peerless  statemen,  but, 
over  and  above  all,  they  were  true  Americans.  Both  piloted 
his  country  through  a  storm  which  lasted  through  dreary  years 
and  left  us  a  heritage  for  which  they  pledged  their  life ;  and 
to-day  we  are  brought  to  a  realization,  as  never  before,  of  the 
legacy  and  inheritance  bequeathed  to  us  and  to  our  children. 
Each  was  at  once  the  right  one  to  guide  the  destiny  of  the 
Nation.  Each  left  the  structure  of  our  liberty  and  the  founda- 
tions of  our  institutions  more  secure  and  more  firmly  estab- 
lished. Being  seven  years  of  age  when  the  bugle  sounded  for 
the  conflict,  it  was  not  my  privilege  to  have  ever  seen  the  supreme 
Lincoln,  but  the  esteem  and  love  in  which  the  brave  boys  who 
fought  the  gi"eat  battles  of  that  momentous  war  hold  him  leave 
no  shadow  on  his  greatness.  They  hold  his  every  act  in  greatest 
reverence  and  admiration  and  cherish  it  as  a  priceless  boon  to 
have  been  in  his  presence.  His  acts  were  all  founded  on  high 
principles  of  religion  and  statesmanship,  and  yet  he  loved  most 
of  all  to  be  styled  one  of  the  plain  people.  He  was  most  forgiv- 
ing, gentle,  and  tender-hearted.  He  builded  his  future  greatness 
upon  the  great  truth  uttered  centuries  before,  that  "  a  house 
divided  among  itself  can  not  stand."  He  started  in  life  io 
the  frontier.  He  was  captain  of  a  company  in  the  Black  Hawk 
War  in  1832,  at  the  age  of  23,  and  began  a  military  career.  He 
was  postmaster  of  his  hom.e  town  of  Salem.  He  served  for  four 
terms  as  member  of  the  State  legislature ;  he  served  one  term 
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as  a  Member  of  Congress,  from  1S37  to  1839 ;  and  during  all 
these  years,  it  is  stated,  he  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  the 
study  of  books  of  learning.  He  was  most  familiar  with  the 
Bible,  and  his  afterlife  showed  him  to  be  well  educated.  He 
was  proud  of  being  termed  one  of  the  common  people.  In  one 
of  his  speeches  in  Ohio,  in  1859,  it  is  recorded  of  him  that  he 
stated,  "  I  am  most  happy  that  the  plain  people  understand 
and  appreciate  this."  Time  does  not  permit  me  to  even  allude 
to  many  of  his  wise  sayings,  but  allow  me  to  quote  these 
few : 

A  private  soldier  has  as  much  right  to  justice  as  a  major  general — 
And  they  sang.   "  We  are  coming.   Father  Abraham,  300,000 
strong."' 

I,  believe  this  Government  can  not  endure  permanently  half  slave  and 
half  free. 

I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall,  but  I  do  expect  it  will  cease  to  be 
divided.     It  -will  become  all  one  thing  or  all  the  other. 

What  constitutes  the  bulwark  of  our  liberty  and  independence?  It 
is  not  our  frowning  battlements,  our  blustering  seacoasts,  our  Army 
and  our  Navy  ;  these  are  not  our  reliance  against  tyranny.  Our  re- 
liance is  the  love  of  liberty  which  God  has  planted  in  us. 

He  fought  to  save  the  Union.  lie  lived  to  see  the  war  ended, 
but  passed  away  just  as  the  sun's  rays  were  shedding  their 
golden  hues  over  a  united  country — a  Union  saved.  And  with 
the  ages  will  his  life  and  memory  be  a  light  to  guide  our  des- 
tiny. He  was  born  February  12,  1809,  and  died  a  martyr  April 
15,  1865,  mourned  by  the  world. 

"  His  tongue  is  mute  ;  his  heart  may  pulse  no  more ; 

Yet  men  so  good  and  loved  do  never  die  ; 
But  while  the  tide  shall  flow  upon  the  shore 

Of  time  to  come,  a  presence  to  the  eye  • 

Of  nations  shall  he  be,  and  evermore 

Shall  freemen  treasure  in  historic  page 

This  martyr-hero  of  earth's  noblest  page." 

[Applause.  1 
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